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THE JOYOUS WAY 
OF LIFE 


The Foundress compared the wrong 
way of thinking to dust, teaching us 
that if our mind is cleared of dust, 
we shall come to lead a joyous life. 
Though particles of dust are things so 
light and minute that can be blown 
off with a puff of breath, it would not 
be an easy task to swcep and wipe 
them away if we allow them to pile 
up through our negligence. The Foun- 
dress calls this accumulation cf dust, 
bad innen or causality. If we take care 
to rid our mind of the dust every day, 
it can be easily shaken off. As we are 
unaware of the accumulated dust, God 
the Parent gives us various warnings 
to clear our minds 


This teaching will show that we are 
under the protection of God the Par- 
ent in our daily life and that He takes 
every opportunity to show us the way 
to the proper growth of our mind. 

When you realize this truth, you 
will become aware of how precious 
your life is and what great blessings 
you have in keeping your body func- 
tioning, healthy and find greater en- 
joyment and pleasure in being alive. 

Though we are different in race, 
color and creed, we are taught that 
we are equally the children of God 
the Parent. When we, the children of 
the world, respect and help each other, 
our mind is cleared of the dust and 
thus we attain our maturity. Then we 
can be truly delighted in the over- 
flowing protection of God the Parent. 

Until now you may have found this 
world filled with pain and trouble, but 
once you come to know this truth, the 
world will come to be filled with hap- 
piness, in which you can pass day by 
day with a joyous heart. You can find 
the parental affection of God the Par- 
ent in all happenings, and live your 
daily life in gratitude. This is known 
as tanno. Happiness will be shown in 
your daily conduct and what is ex- 
pressed in an act of devotion is called 
hinokishin. When you enter this new 
life, your mind will naturally change 
from the old desire to seek only your 
pleasure, to a new desire of seeing 
others saved by all means and also 
relieving the sufferings of those in 
trouble. 
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When you determine your mind in 
this way, it can be said that you have 
followed in the path of God the Par- 
ent and that your state of mind is in 
harmony with the ultimate goal of 
human life. The mind in this state is 
said to have reached the virtue of 
makotoshinjitsu or true sincerity. If 
in this state of mind you worship the 
Divine Parent, Tenri-O-no-Mikoto who 
created you, and look to Him for as- 
sistance, your prayers will surely be 
answered. 


We regard a joyous life as our final 
goal. A joyous life can only be re- 


alized when people attain the virtue 
of true sincerity. World peace can 
only be permanently established when 
people all over the world come to 
lead a joyous life by respecting and 
helping each other. With that day in 
view, we proceed on our way, taking 
the life of the Foundress as the Div- 
ine model and do our best to realize 
our ideals. Although there may be a 
small percentage of followers, those of 
us who are traveling along together in 
this Path have established our 
churches and are creating a model of 
a joyous life. 


Sanctuary of the Foundress 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


By Milton K. Critchfield 

The way of the Road to Kanrodai 
is the outstanding idea I wish to im- 
press on everyone. This road is long 
or short depending upon the extent of 
our own desires which reflect in the 
sincerity of our endeavors. For ex- 
ample, any project which one takes 
up—and which has a goal—is only 
accomplished within a time that is 
in direct relation to the amount of 
work and thought put into it. A par- 
ticular amount of work is absolutely 
necessary between the initial thought 
and the ultimate goal of any project. 
Therefore, the harder one works and 
hinks, the sooner the work is done, 
the better the goal is reached. Also 


the strength and quality of the com- 
pleted project is directly affected by 
the sincerity of the thought involved. 

In the matter of advancing social 
relations, we must not only speak 
and feel our convictions; we positively 
must live them and act accordingly. 
The thoughts given to the Teachings 
only educate our minds to understand 
“Yokigurashi.” The act of thinking is 
truly an art and certainly a worthy 
ambition or goal in itself. However, 
thinking is useless if we do not ex- 
press our thoughts by our actions in 
our daily life. If you feel that your 
new neighbor is your brother, make 
him just that by cultivating his 
friendship, by being generous, kind, 

(Continued on page 2) 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
FOUNDRESS OF TENRIKYO 
WORLD OF LOVE 


A. Early Days 


The age of thirteen may be com- 
pared to the budding stage of a flower 
when there still is, in one, something 
of the playful child with a heart full 
of colorful hopes. Miki had no such 
frivolous feelings. Her sole aspiration 
was to live the way of Buddha, to seek 
the way of truth to the last. It was an 
aspiration too serious and too deep to 
be called a young girl’s sentimental 
dream. 

It is not difficult to imagine her 
embarrassment when she heard of the 
marriage arrangements from her par- 
ents. Her resolutions and aspirations 
however, were too definite to become 
confused. Although she had never 
made even the slightest objections to 
her parent’s words before, this time 
she flatly refused to consent and con- 
fided her uppermost thoughts. 

“Please send me to a nunnery. I 
want to become a nun.” The parents 
were surprised to find her resolve so 
firm. She remained unmoved what- 
ever manner of persuasion they might 
try. Apparently it could not be taken 
as but the passing whim of a little 
girl. But when they thought of the 
degenerated conditions of the religi- 
ous world at the time and of the 
future of their daughter, it was im- 
possible for them to approve her wish. 
They persisted in trying to persuade 
her. Miki was inherently very intelli- 
gent. She thought of the impropriety 
of pushing her point in the face of the 
anxiety of her parents. So she gave 
her consent to marry on one condition, 
that she should be allowed at her new 
home to chant sutras before the 
Buddhist altar every morning and 
evening. 

Miki’s aspiration to be a_ seeker 
after truth did not fail by this step 
at all. As her conduct after marriage 
evidenced, though her manner of liv- 
ing had changed, her longing for Bud- 
dha glowed more and more. The 
dreamy faith and the longing for the 
Paradise Land were no more, but 
there remained a burning desire to 
achieve and fulfill the way of Buddha 
through her own strenuous efforts. 
One could discern in her the palpita- 
tion of a pious heart striving to live 


up to the way of Buddha. With this 
as a turning point, her religious sen- 
timent can be scen to have undergone 
a great qualitative change. 

The marriage ceremony was con- 
ducted as scheduled. Her twenty-three 
year old husband’s name was Zembei. 


B. As a Housewife 


Miki after marriage was good to 
her husband, pious toward her par- 
ent-in-law, extremely compassionate 
toward man and woman servants, 
very kind to the neighbors, and not 
only faithfully assisted household 
works but also arduously exerted her- 
self in farming tasks, so that this 
new wife of the Nakayama family 
became quite popular, and nobody 
failed to praise her. 


Her parents-in-law were more than 
satisfied and began contentedly to lead 
a retired life, leaving everything in 
her hands when she reached the age 
of sixteen. Since then, so young as she 
was, she took charge of all the house- 
hold affairs as the responsible mis- 
tress of a big family. As she was very 
young, this was a colossal task and a 
very heavy burden. But little moment 
of rest was allowed her, yet she al- 
lowed no day to pass without manag- 
ing to fulfill her self-imposed task of 
sutra chanting. Her only pleasure in 
those days was to go to the temple to 
listen to a sermon. Her religious piety 
deepened day by day, and when she 
reached the age of nineteen, she was 
initiated into an important Jodo Sect 
ritual called Goju Soden at the Bud- 
dhist temple, Zempukuji at Magata 
Village, of which the Nakayamas had 
been adherents from olden days. The 
priest who conducted this initiation 
ceremony remarked, “It was my first 
experience in handling such a pious 
person as the new wife of the Naka- 
yama family.” So extraordinary and 
deep was her piety. 


In June, 1820, when Miki became 
twenty-three, her father-in-law, Zen- 
emon, passed away. About September 
of that year she was in a family way. 
Though pregnant, she worked as hard 
as ever and attended to her mother- 
in-law with scrupulous care. Even in 
the last month of pregnancy she car- 
ried her mother on her back not only 
to walk about in the premises but also 
to accompany her <o neighboring ac- 
quaintances in order to amuse her 


bored mother-in-law. Although there 
were plenty of men and women ser- 
vants, she did it out of consideration 
for her mother who might have 
scruples about troubling the servants 
for such purposes. To Miki the hap- 
piness of her mother meant her own 
delight. This spirit of love eventually 
went beyond the sphere of her near 
and distant relatives and expanded to 
all mankind. 


In July, 1821, the eldest son Shuji 
was born, and Miki took her first step 
as a mother. She had to take care of 
the child in addition to other house- 
hold duties, but she never showed un- 
willingness and worked as hard as 
ever. In the fields she achieved more 
than a man could do, and at the loom 
she would weave in one day what it 
took others two days to do. 


The Road to Happiness 
(Continued from page 1) 


and interested in his problems. Only 
by this method does the goodness in 
yourself reflect in the souls of others. 
It is by this reflection throughout the 
entire universe that you, and all peo- 
ple with you, will reach the place of 
Kanrodai. One illustration, for in- 
stance, would be to visualize your- 
self in a room filled with a million 
mirrors. There are no lights; the 
room is dark; the mirrors can’t be 
seen. Strike a match! The room will 
become brilliant in proportion to the 
number of mirrors exposed to. the 
light. Therefore, if you do not expose 
your neighbor to your own happy dis- 
position, he cannot reflect your light. 
We can clearly see that one person 
will reflect upon another until all 
persons contain purity of mind and 
body. 


We must be careful, though, that 
we do not show “hokori”—dusty-mind- 
edness—to others, lest the reflection 
also shows “hokori” and turns mankind 
away from Kanrodai. We have but 
one choice in order to be content and 
happy, but our nearness to the bright 
and blissful life “Yokigurashi” is 
dependent upon our sincerity and will- 
ingness to work hard for our common 
goal. “The Road to Happiness” may 
be rough and tedious but it is 
never so hard as an existence off the 
pathway. “The world purified, there 
will be Kanrodai.” 


PTENREKYO 


THE FUNDAMENTAL 
DOCTRINES OF TENRIKYO 


Prof. Tadamasa Fukaya 


It may be said that pantheism and 
theism in world civilization were de- 
rived from the Aryan and Semitic 
races, respectively. These two still 
form the backbone of the Western 
ideas which have been dominating 
the world since the Industrial Revo- 
lution, which ended in favor of a 
mechanical civilization. And it is nat- 
ural that the people of the Western 
sphere of civilization should view 
from no other perspectives than these 
two. As for us the people of the East, 
we have traditions quite different 
from those of the West, and view from 
perspectives unlike those of West- 
eners. 

It may be that Japan is only a 
speck on a world map, but the country 
consisting of a chain of islands has 
played and is still playing an impor- 
tant part because of its situation lying 
east of the continent in the Pacific 
Ocean. From a cultural point of view 
Japan is an eastward limit of pene- 
tration, and a treasure-house, so to 
speak, in the history of world civiliza- 
tion. Another important thing is that 
Japan stands out as the first country 
in Asia which adopted modern mech- 
anical civilization and carried it to 
the Asiatic Continent. 

The Japanese nation is, generally 
speaking, so generously disposed to- 
wards any system of thought that 
varying contradictions are kept on 
with no inconvenience whatever; it 
seems as if the Japanese nation were 
gifted with special capacity for toler- 
ance. For instance, religions present 
an apt example of tolerance on the 
part of the Japanese nation. It may 
safely be said that the Japanese peo- 
ple embrace all of the greatest reli- 
gions of the world. In Japan there are 
various stages of belief, from primi- 
tive Shamanism to Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, Taoism, Confucianism, Mo- 
hammedanism and Shintoism which is 
originated in Japan. And they co-exist 
with no bloody strife, each having its 
own ardent followers. There were no 
religious wars such as those in Euro- 
pean history. 

“Now, what religion is most active 
in present-day Japan? I believe no 
one will hesitate to answer “Tenri- 
kyo.” This has come to the attention 


of those Americans who visit Japan, 
and scarcely a single day goes by 
without a call of foreigners at Tenri 
City, the center of the Tenrikyo Head- 
quarters. 

Tenrikyo is a peculiar faith which 
is neither theistic nor pantheistic. The 
Kami (Deity) of Tenrikyo, “Tenri- 
O-no-Mikoto” is, to speak exactly, 
umgreifend, and all the universe lives 
in His bosom. The Kami of Tenrikyo 
may be perceived as a crossing of 
pantheism plus determination of 
space, and theism plus determination 
of time. A pantheistic god is imma- 
nent, while a theistic god transcen- 
dent. But an umgreifend god is both 
immanent and transcendent. A pan- 
theistic god is rational, while a theis- 
tic god irrational. A umgraeifend god 
is, however, transrational. An intel- 


Now not only a few people talk of 
the ruin of modern civilization. And 
despair and nihilism are driving a 
number of people to suicide. 

We live in the present, but cannot 
live without anticipation of tomorrow. 
Our life must be uncertain and rest- 
less without anticipation of tomorrow. 
It is true that tomorrow, which is 
profound and obscure, is beyond our 
knowledge, but our life is never 
thought of independently of the very 
thing which is profound and obscure. 
In other words, we always live with 
something hard to understand before 
us, and this is the true aspect of 
relative human life. Faith is applied 
to what is profound and hard to un- 
derstand. This means that there is no 
life where there is no faith, and that 
there must be faith where there is life. 


Tenri University—Tenri, Nara, Japan 


lectual understanding of such a god is 
possible up to a certain point but not 
beyond it. In other words, a relative 
man is able to comprehend only a 
part of the functions of an absolute 
god. The mysterious god who is be- 
yond human intellectual understand- 
ing is one who gives us light from 
far beyond the limitation of human 
thinking. Such being the case, the god 
is not one which blinds modern scien- 
tific people but which lights up their 
way. Once they lose sight of the light, 
they will fall into a dark world. Hu- 
man civilization will be ruined unless 
supported by such a god. 


The fact is that we live today with | 


faith in tomorrow. Faith which has 
correlation with things strange and 
unknown must be rational to some 
extent; what is entirely irrational is 
a superstition. 

Faith cannot be completely appre- 
hended from a rational point of view, 
because human wisdom is not infinite. 
Faith must be, so to speak, a bridge 
connecting rationality with trans- 
rationality. Indeed we are enveloped 
in things transrational. For instance, 
we mankind cannot foreknow our own 
birth; we know it post factum. More- 
over, we cannot know of the world 
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after death, and what we really know 
is of a very small part of the present. 

No one knows where man is going 
or where man is from, and this is an 
eternal mystery not to be explained. 
Even a philosopher who attempts to 
search for the real truth of the uni- 
verse cannot give any satisfactory 
answer to this. Existentialists would 
say “from nothingness to nothing- 
ness.” 

Philosophy intends metaphysics, it 
is true, and may seem to conflict with 
every-day knowledge so far as it ad- 
heres to rationality from a scientific 
point of view. But it will still be un- 
able to go beyond the limits of human 
wisdom, and this is the very destiny 
of philosophy. 

Human wisdom must come before 
but not after human existence, and it 
would be impossble to give any posi- 
tive answer as to the origin of human 
existence. The mystery of human ex- 
istence itself can be resolved only by 
a wisdom which is beyond human wis- 
dom. Here we find a gap in, and a 
limit to, human wisdom. It is through 
the gap and the limit that we are able 
to recognize a god both pantheistic 
and transcendent. Here a field of faith 
is opened up. 

A deity who lives far beyond the 
limit of a material world, and who 
both embraces and transcends all, is 
one and absolute with nothing com- 
parable. This does not mean in the 
least, however, that our Deity stands 
entirely aloof from us. 

Man exists as Self-determination of 
this deity. In other words, mankind 
continues to exist as children of Oya- 
Gami (Parent Deity), both creator 
and protector. 

A number of attempts have been 
made since olden times to prove the 
existence of god, but they all have 
many contradictions to them. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that all 
the brains of the world have been 
cudgeled in the attempt to demon- 
strate the existence of god. Of course, 
there is an essential difference be- 
tween the existence of god and that 
of a chair or table. 

There are laws organic, civil and 
criminal, and so too is there a Heaven- 
ly Law. Our life is threatened when 
we violate the Heavenly Law. And it 
is not before this moment that we 
really come to know of the existence 
of Oya-Gami. 


Man will know of the Parent Deity 
through the medium of his own actual 
existence. In other words, man will 
know of the Parent Deity in the con- 
sciousness that he actually lives, or, 
conversely speaking, the Parent Deity 
reveals Himself through the actual 
existence of man. Special emphasis 
must be laid on this point. 

It is man who not only is enabled 
to live by the Parent Deity but who 
also helps His work. The Parent Deity 
reveals Himself through the medium 
of human conduct. The Parent Deity 
is not only dependent on, but also 
independent of, human existence. This 
means, therefore, that the Parent 
Deity works wonders in response to 
our sincerity, or exists in an opera- 
tive manner, and that He is not a 
mere ideal representation. He may be 
said to be the real source of our life. 

The relationship between the Par- 
ent Deity and mankind is thus 
primarily concerned with our own 
life; and the prayer which is relevant 
to the relation between man and deity 
ought to be offered with all possible 
might and fervor. Always we should 
do our utmost and then pray to the 
Parent Deity. Any prayer, unless pre- 
ceded by our due efforts, would mean 
not only slighting ourselves but de- 
spising the Parent Deity. The Parent 
Deity is neither such a deity as would 
protect us without any prayer on our 
part, nor a deity who would be ex- 
pected to embrace us if only his name 
were recited. Our prayer offered to 
the Parent Deity must be expressed 
by action. 

The Foundress of Tenrikyo taught 
us, saying, “The existence of Kami, 
i.e. deity, is beyond discussion. A won- 
der manifested in response to sin- 
cerity is the very figure of Kami.” 
This is, indeed, a significant remark. 

The Parent Deity who affects us 
by virtue of the Heavenly Law is 
neither a deity up in heaven alone 
nor a deity always on earth, but a 
deity found everywhere who embraces 
all the universe in His arms. This 
does not mean, however, that He is 
something like the Greek Logos or 
something like omnipresent power. 
He is a deity who speaks to mankind 
through the Foundress Miki Nakaya- 
ma. The true intention of the Parent 
Deity is made known only through 
the mouth of the Foundress, His 
‘shrine.’ 


The world of truth is filled with 
words to those having mental ears. 
A number of religious geniuses could 
hear the words, and they are known 
by the name of prophet. It is need- 
less to say that there are also a great 
number of people who do not know 
that the world is full of words. And 
this is, I dare say, the ordinary man- 
ner of life. What they have been 
brought into existence for and what 
they are living for, they know not. 
To use the expression of a Japanese 
proverb, they live to no purpose. 
Among them are a very few people 
who go by the name of philosopher. 
They are aware of the fact that the 
world is filled with words; what may 
seem insignificant and of no value to 
ordinary minds comes under their 
notice as otherwise. In other words 
they try to know of the absolute 
through the relative and of necessity 
through contingency. But an attempt 
to know of the absolute like this can 
only be made within the limit of con- 
jecture, but not beyond the limit of 
possibility. 

(T'o be continued) 

Umgreifend = all embracing 


Tadamasa Fukaya; Professor of 
Religion, Tenri University. 


LIFE IN OJIBA 
Continued from page 5 
Foundress and the history of the Ten- 
rilkyo Church are taught. Also we 
were able to hear of the inspiring true 
life experiences of miraculous sav- 
ings through faith. Otefuri, a gesture 
dancing, is one of the special subjects 
characteristic of this school. Otefuri 
is a manifestation in singing and 
dancing of God the Parent’s wishes 
for happiness and peace of the world. 
The class consisted of people coming 


as far as from Brazil. In my class jf) 


there were several from Hawaii 
churches. 

Two years in my ancestral home- 
land has added new experiences and 
wonderful memories which I will al- 
ways cherish. In conclusion I would 
like to say that I pray that more pec- 
ple may have the opportunity of ex- 
periencing life in Ojiba and actually 
see for themselves the goodness of the 
people individually and collectively 
working toward a ‘yokigurashi’ life or 
jovous life intended by God the Par- 
ent. 


TEXNREIKYO 
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LIFE IN OJIBA 
By Kumi Okazaki 


In the spring of 1952 my dream be- 
same a reality. The wonderful oppor- 
unity of taking a trip across the Pa- 
“ific was given me and I cannot find 
fhe words to express my heartfelt 
rratitude to the people who have made 
t possible for me to study Tenrikyo 
religion abroad. I am indebted to the 
nany wonderful people for all their 
<indness and for the many things they 
aave taught me. Where I stayed for 
“WO years is especially a wonderful 
olace called Ojiba, near the city of 
Nara in Nara Prefecture located in 
southern Japan. There, in a valley 
iS a great religious center of Tenri- 
<yoO, which was founded in 1838 by 
Foundress Miki Nakayama. When I 
reached this place it was called Tan- 
oaichi-machi. Today it is Tenri City. 
It was officially changed to Tenri City 
in April of 1954, a few months before 
[ returned to America. During my 
two years stay there, I have seen 
many changes which took place in 
Ojiba, adding on more new dormi- 
tories for the increasing followers and 
also in preparation for the celebration 
of the Seventieth Anniversary of the 
Foundress. There are many things to 
write about; the different customs of 
the Orient and about the people of 
Japan. However, I’d like to take this 
opportunity to write about Ojiba, the 
Tenrikyo Church Headquarters. Upon 
arrival to Ojiba, I was really sur- 
prised to see the greatness of Ten- 
rikyo, much greater then my expec- 
tations. I found myself mingled among 
the thousands of followers who gather 
from all parts of Japan to make their 
monthly pilgrimage. On the 26th day 
»f each month a festival is held in com- 
memoration of the founding of Ten- 
rikyo religion. The train station of 
Tanbaichi-machi and the tram station 
of Tenri is just literally crowded with 
people streaming in during this fes- 
tive period, and each individual goes 
to his respective Dormitory which 
numbers over a hundred. My 76 year- 
sid Grandmother who is still active 
in her chureh work in Yokohama 
srought me down to Ojiba, and guided 
me through the sacred grounds and to 
the main Sanctuary. The simplicity of 
che large wooden structure and the 
surroundings has an _ undescribable 


View of Tenrikyo Holv Site 


Oriental beauty. Inside the Sanctuary 
there are no altars but the Kanrodai, 
a sacred column sct up in the center 
between two wide worshipping places 
on the north and the south side of 
the Sanctuary. Followers worship God 
the Parent Tenri-O-no Mikoto towards 
the Kanrodai. The spot where the 
Kanrodai is set up is called Jiba, 
where God the Parent originally cre- 
ated mankind. 

Through this faith I have been 
taught that ‘Jiba’ is the original Resi- 
dence where mankind was first cre- 
ated. In Chapter IV verse 62 of the 
Ofudesaki, a sacred writing of God 
the Parent’s word is written: “As 
J am the Creater of this world, all 
human beings are My children.” 
Foundress Miki Nakayama put down 
in writing in the Ofudesaki of God 
the Parent’s revelation. “To Me all 
human beings are children, they must 
look upon Me as their Parent.” Ofu- 
desaki, IV, 79. In reference to the 
Doctrine of Tenrikyo in Chapter III 
“The Truth About the Creation of 
Man,” it is written: “I created hu- 
man beings because I wished to see 
them lead a joyous life. They, know- 
ing nothing about My intentions are 
sinking deep into the mire of despon- 
dency.” Ofudesaki XIV: 25-26. 

I could clearly see that the followers 
had faith that was alive and func- 
tioning by the well kept holy grounds 
and the spotlessly clean Sanctuary. 
Grandmother explained to me of the 


word ‘Hinokishin’ or an act of volun- 
tary labor of love. Not only is it ap- 
plied to labor but any kind word or 
deed; it is the expression of gratitude 
and positive practice of the faith. 
Hinokishin and the virtue of true sin- 
cerity of the followers have made 
Tenrikyo one of the most active re- 
ligions in Japan today. I have seen for 
myself that faith can move moun- 
tains by hinokishin, to build the Sanc- 
tuary, Theological Seminary, schools 
and dormitories to mention a few; in 
the short period of years since the 
establishment of the Tenrikyo reli- 
gion. 

After a year study of Japanese lan- 
guage at Tenri University I entered 
the Tenrikyo Shuyoka School, a train- 
ing course of three months. It is a 
special school to acquire the basic 
knowledge of Tenrikyo through. lec- 
tures and training. In three months 
I have learned through many~ new 
experiences of daily life in Shuyoka 
about the faith. I feel very fortunate 
that I was one among the three thou- 
sand students who were enrolled in the 
147th terms who sat through the lec- 
tures and had the opportunity of meet- 
ing people from all walks of life. The 
ages range from 18 on through the 
80’s. Still more today, Shuyoka has a 
steady enrollment of new students 
every month numbering in the thou- 
sands. In school the outline of the 
Tenrikyo doctrine, the life of the 


(Concluded on page 4) 


The Kabuki Play 


Kabuki play is a classical play of 
old Japan, and is one of the many at- 
tractions she has in store for every- 
one who visits Japan. It has its early 
beginnings toward the end of the 
Ashikaga period when it was origin- 
ated in the dancing and singing of 
Shijo in Kyoto by a woman named 
Okuni, a native of the province of 
Izumo. Into this singing and dancing, 
ideas of older performances, namely, 
the Noh play or Kyogen (a short 
comedy which came into existence 
after the Noh play), were introduced, 
and before long they assumed the 
style of the modern stage perform- 
ance. 

Kabuki, in its early stage of de- 
velopment, took the name of Onna 
Kabuki, or Woman Kabuki, for its 
chief actors were women then. They 
were assisted by boys, and later by 
grown-up men, who were given only 
small parts to play. And what seemed 
peculiar and extraordinary was that 
in those days women played the role 
of men and vice versa. Many stages, 
crude as they were, were established 
everywhere, and for a time the Onna 
Kabuki was enjoyed with tremendous 
popularity. But as time went on, the 
acting began to produce much evil 
effect on the morals of the people 
until eventually it was forbidden by 
law. Following the Onna Kabuki ap- 
peared Wakashu (young man) Ka- 
buki, which flourished for sometime; 
but this again produced social evil 
and was forbidden by law. Thus, the 


A Scene from “iKanjincho”’, the most popular of the Kabuki Plays. 
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Kabuki play had to go through many 
a vicissitude prior to its developing 
to what it is today. 

Tracing the development of the Ka- 
buki back to its embryonic stage, we 
find that its chief actors were women 
first, and their sucecssors, young men 
as it has been stated already. 
And these young men were replaced 
by grown-up men who acted the fe- 
male characters. But we have once 
again the women performers who 
reigned supreme on the stage. Never- 
theless, patrons of the Kabuki were 
not satisfied with women playing the 
role of men; and to make the matter 
worse, they were entirely ousted from 
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the stage legally by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. As a result the historic 
hegemony was conclusively held by the 
grown-up men ever since, who mono- 
polized the stage to this day. 

In the beginning there were no pro- 
fessional playwrights. Plays were 
chiefly written by actors or some one 
who took interest in the matter, and 
further, plays were even devised by 
the actors impromptu and not written, 
at all. However, with the lapse of 
time the stage began to have profes- 
sional playwrights attached to each 
theatre. Unlike the drama in Europe, 
these plays were never printed for | 
public circulation, but more to suit 


A program of The Kabuki Play “Sukersku” staged at Ichimuraza 


on March, 1918. 
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the performers than for literary ex 

cellence. Hence, the texts of the K 

buki did not have much literary meri 
The growth of the Kabuki is closel 


mances which originated: about th 
same time as the former. The mario 
ette performance, when staged, wa 
always accompanied by a vocal musi 
called “joruri’? which was chanted b 
the use of “samisen” (a three-strin 
Japanese guitar). The “joruri” was 
kind of chanted narrative, telling oa 
a story between Yoshitsune and 
maiden named Jorurihime. The sto 
was written by a lady and was en 
titled “Jorurihime.” Subsequentl 
many works of a similar nature we 
written, and to the chanting of whic 
the marionette performance of t 
puppet shows were staged. 
(To be continued) 


